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Introduction 



Public Agenda has been conducting opinion 
research on attitudes about public education 
for nearly two decades, and during that time, 
one pattern of public thinking has emerged 
repeatedly. When typical citizens are gath- 
ered in focus groups and asked to talk about 
how education has changed over time, they 
frequently paint a nostalgic picture of schools 
of the past. For older respondents especially, 
the image is one of a distinctly simpler time 
for educators. Most students had two par- 
ents at home, and one was usually around 
to help with homework and school projects. 
Classrooms were filled with children from 
similar backgrounds and a similar start in life. 
Nearly all learned English from infancy. 
Children with physical and learning disabilities 
were generally hidden away in special classes 
or special schools. Typically, parents could be 
counted on to understand and support what- 
ever measures teachers and principals took to 
ensure that schools and classrooms were or- 
derly and that children behaved themselves 
and paid attention in class. 

Kids from 40 countries 

Regardless of whether this view was reality 
back then, it is clear that this is not true to- 
day. Single-parent families are common, as 
are families where both parents hold down 
full-time jobs. Children with special needs are 
included in nearly every aspect of school life. 
Schools and classrooms are filled with children 
of diverse backgrounds. When an elementary 
school in one of the wealthiest districts of 
Philadelphia’s “Main Line” suburbs recendy 
decided to display a flag for the nationality of 
every student in the school, there were at least 
40 flags, representing children from the Far 
East, Africa, Latin America, Eastern Europe 
and the Asian subcontinent. Some of these 
children speak English as well as any child 
born here, but others are still struggling to 



learn it. Some have well-educated parents who 
can readily support their children’s learning, 
while others will be the first in their families to 
have significant educational opportunities. 

Many parents wonder 

Today, many parents question the degree to 
which schools and teachers operate with their 
child’s best interests at heart. Four in ten par- 
ents (42 percent) say they need to keep “a close 
eye on the teachers and school to make sure my 
children get treated well.” 1 Just 43 percent say 
that “all” of their child’s teachers “handle dis- 
cipline problems quickly and fairly,” although 
another 31 percent say “almost all of them 
do.” 2 Minority parents are even more likely to 
be concerned. African-American (40 percent) 
and Flispanic (31 percent) parents are more 
likely than white parents (25 percent) to say 
that a teacher has treated their child unfairly 
in the past few years. 3 And parents of children 
with special needs are also more likely to voice 
doubts; 45 percent say their child’s special edu- 
cation program isn’t doing enough to prepare 
them for life after they finish school. 4 

Opportunities and challenges 

The changes occurring in public schools to- 
day bring both opportunities and challenges. 
The diversity of today’s public school student 
body reflects the fact that people from around 
the world still see the United States as a good 
place to build their future. And few of us want 
to go back to the days when special needs stu- 
dents were shut away from view and cut off 
from learning. But there is also litde doubt 
that managing a classroom and motivating 
and encouraging students with different needs 
from different backgrounds and with different 
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